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WHO'S WHO IN DOGDOM 


A Study in Personality 


By Helen Leighton 


AY we _ introduce 

Tag-a-Long? A 

mere scrap of a 

fellow, dark and smooth of 

coat, stubby as to ears and 

tail, of dubious lineage; at 

first glance just another “‘no- 

‘count’ dog, up from the 

streets through the doors of 
the Animal Rescue League. 

From morn till night they 
come, of every size and color, 
of every breed and disposi- 
tion. The League has been 
called “The Home of a Mil- 
lion Strays”; surely to be outstanding here a pup 
must be the pick of the lot. And yet it is this little 
mongrel Tag who is ranking mascot of the League. 
Once, years ago, in spite of his lack of beauty, a 
home was found for him, but changes came and 
Tag returned, for good and all this time. 

Friendly and tolerant to all, adoring to one 
alone, for nearly seven years Tag has found his 
happiness right here in following John Finlayson, 
the superintendent, about his various duties or 
lying on his desk from which vantage point he sees 
them come and go; dogs to be treated in the clinic, 
or to be placed in happy homes, some of them to 
be put to sleep, quickly, painlessly, since with the 
best will in the world good homes cannot be found 
for all, even if all were fit to enter a family. For 
among the lost and unwanted there are here (de- 
spite some notable exceptions) too many old, in- 
jured, or ill with communicable diseases, unhouse- 
broken, vicious, incurable runaways, drifting in to 
this haven, the flotsam and jetsam of the city 
streets. 

Despite his diminutive size Tag is really a great 
little watchdog and under an appearance of easy 
indifference is ever on the alert. Let a visitor of 
somewhat unusual appearance enter, a woman ina 
shawl, a drunken man, and Tag is at once sus- 
picious. He likes children, who are always at- 
tracted to him, but he has his reserves and objects 
to overmuch handling. His dislike of photogra- 
phers amounts to an obsession—he has seen so 
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TAG-A-LONG 


many coming to picture visit- 
ing canines of distinction— 
and it required much time 
and patience to get the like- 
ness shown here. 

Among other prejudices 
Tag refuses to wear a collar. 
It has been suggested that 
perhaps he realizes that 
should he get lost again, to 
be collarless would be the 
surest way to find himself 
returned to 51 Carver street. 

When at the end of the 
day’s work, Mr. Finlay- 
son takes his coat from the locker, Tag knows 
what it means; it is up to him and the night man 
now. ‘They tell the story of once, when through 
some miscalculation on Tag’s part, John got his 
coat without Tag’s being aware of it, the dog sta- 
tioned himself in front of the locker and there 
waited the entire night, refusing to believe the 
coat was not there. 

There is no eight-hour duty for him; Tag gives 
twenty-four-hour service. Quiet by day, at night 
it is another dog that takes his post on a chair near 
the entrance, to sleep if all is still, but always ready 
with his sharp bark of warning should a step halt 
at the door. At such times Tag never fails to 
give a friendly sniff and wag to any dog brought 
in. Perhaps he recalls the strangeness of it all to 
a newcomer and seeks to give him confidence. 
Who knows? 

Early in the morning he is on hand to meet 
Mrs. Whitcomb when she comes to tidy up the 
offices. He likes then to run out to the freedom of 
the sidewalk for a little while, but is soon back 
expecting Mrs. Whitcomb to give him a good 
rub-down with her dust cloth. Sometimes she 
pretends not to notice him and goes on with her 
work, but he jumps up on each chair ahead of her 
until he wins the coveted attention. Later he 
accompanies the night man upstairs to waken one 
of the drivers who sleeps there to be called in case 
of emergency. Then Tag posts himself on the 

(Please turn to page 7, first column) 
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Hrs. George S. Selfridge 


The mention of her name calls to mind her 
genial smile, soft-spoken words and her deep 
and abiding interest in all matters pertaining 
to the League. 

She was an ambassadress of good will, 
continually seeking to bring together persons 
of similar tastes and tendencies. From the 
very earliest days of the League’s history 
until her death on June 12, 1935, Mrs. 
Selfridge called regularly at our headquar- 
ters, keeping her fingers on the pulse of the 
work. She would then go forth telling the 
latest in animal welfare activities to friends 
and acquaintances she chanced to meet. 

She became a Vice President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in 1920, and often 
expressed herself as feeling honored to have 
continued as an officer who had labored 
side by side with Mrs. Huntington Smith 
spared by the grace of God to witness what 
she knew would have been our found- 
er’s wishes had she been permitted to live 
and actively direct her enterprise in behalf 
of animals. 

We miss Mrs. Selfridge and will treasure 
her memory, and we find ourselves wonder- 
ing if these two devoted friends have not, 
e’er this, found each other in that other land 
to discuss League affairs. 


Announcing the Next National Convention 


HE 59th Annual Convention of the American 

Humane Association will be held at the May- 

flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., September 
30 to October 3, inclusive. A general letter re- 
cently sent from Albany states, “The National 
Convention is the place to plan—the place to learn. 
If our 600 organizations all at one time did the 
same thing, shouted the same shout, somebody 
would heed. We want concentration, codpera- 
tion, a united front and rear.” 


Washington is within jaunting distance of 
Boston. It would be a splendid movement if a 
number of our people would attend. 

Mr. Coleman and Mr. Walker and associates 
work hard preparing a program which will benefit 
every humane agency in the world. A  well- 
attended Convention repays them for their efforts 
and helps to spread the ideas which have been 
carefully worked out in the interest of better 
treatment of animals as well as people. 


One Reason for His Great Stature 
IR WILFRED GRENFELL, the mighty man 


of Labrador, has a heart great enough to 

include birds and beasts in his desire to make 
this earth a better dwelling place for every 
one. 

He recently sent us a letter he received from the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds of Lon- 
don urging that the governments of all maritime 
nations be urged to give the strongest possible 
support to the League of Nations in their en- 
deavors to secure the universal adoption of effect- 
ive measures for preventing the pollution of the 
seas by oil. 

We heartily endorse this movement. <A former 
issue of OUR FourroorepD FRIENDs has told of the 
suffering and pitiful deaths by starvation of the 
wild ducks and other water fowl at Marthas 
Vineyard, Nantucket, and all along the coast of 
Cape Cod. The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has published an 
illustrated leaflet dealing with the matter which 
should be widely read and distributed. 

The State Department of Fisheries and Game 
is alive to the menace, but remedies must be ap- 
plied to the roots of the abuse. Public indignation 
at the continuation of the practice of discharging 

vaste oil from vessels into the sea is growing, and 
we must do our individual best to support the 
movement to secure legislation in each country, 
declaring that oil pollution by its national ships is 
prohibited everywhere and requiring that effective 
measures be taken for preventing pollution. 

To quote further from the leaflet Sir Wilfred 
sent us: 


When the sea is polluted by this refuse oil—which 
floats, and spreads widely, and drifts almost incredible 
distances—any birds whose feathers become clogged are 
doomed. Thousands of them are made helpless by the 
oil. Starving, they drift until they die, or are cast 
ashore “just a mass of black filth, terrible, because 
alive.’ This question challenges the League of Na- 
tions. We will keep you informed. 
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A QUESTION AND THE ANSWER 


Despite a Prominent Financier's Statement Made Years Ago That a Horse Is But a 1,200-lb. Hay 
Motor of One-Horse Power, To Be Completely Shunted Aside by Machinery, We Still Have Many 
to Which We Must Minister, and It Is Possible that the Number Will Never Decrease Beyond 


Today's Census 


E RARELY use illustrations depicting 
cruelty or suffering though sorely tempted 


Our best judgment tells us 


many times. 
our readers 
understand 
perfectly that 
no day passes 
without pro- 
ducing its 
quota of piti- 
ful victims of 
man’s igno- 
rance, pas- 
sion, care- 
lessness, or 
greed, and 
since stories 
of broken 
bones, star- 
vation, and 
disease do 
not rank with 
literature we 
are proud to 
display upon 
our library 
tables, we re- 
frain from 
playing upon 
your _ heart- 
strings except to tabulate in each issue the num- 
ber of each species of the animal creation to which 
we minister quarterly. 


Answered in Person 


We depart from this custom in this number to 
the extent of publishing the picture of a poor old 
horse, weary, lame and forlorn, because of an in- 
teresting coincidence. We were handed this 
letter: 
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Horse Rescue Fund, if it is still functioning. 


“Enclosed with two slips is a check for $15.00 for the 
iS ager 

Just as we finished reading the letter a poor, 
worn-out ser- 
vant of man 
arriveds o1t 
seemed such 
a sudden, 
definite and 
powerful an- 
swer to the 
query that 
we secured 
the permis- 
sion of the 
writer to dis- 
play the let- 
ter with the 
photograph 
as an answer 
to possible 
similar ques- 
tions in the 
TL aS 9.0 D 
other con- 
tributors to 
our Horse 
Rescue work. 


Still an Extensive Activity 


On the last page of this issue the tabulation re- 
ferred to may be found. It will tell you that 560 
horses have been handled in some manner or other 
by our Inspection Department. Of this number 
we found it necessary to destroy (72). Many of 
these were in the same state of physical unfitness 
as the animal pictured. Last year the League 
handled 9,995 cases involving horses, while the tax 

(Please turn to page 7, second column) 


A Criticism 
Which May Clear Up a More or Less 
General Misunderstanding 


T MAY seem strange to have us say we are 
grateful to a member. from Winthrop for 
registering a serious complaint, but it is true, 

since it may be the means of placing the League in 
the right light with others who may be nursing a 
similar grievance in secret. 

It has to do with dog catching, one of the most 
unpleasant jobs in the world. We could side-step 
it, but prefer not to (some one must do this task, 
despite all the grief and misunderstanding which 
accompanies it) simply because we are performing 
the work far more humanely and conscientiously 
than the common garden variety of dog catcher 
who often works on a so-much-per-head basis. 

Our men know their jobs do not depend on the 
number of dogs brought in, although all dogs not 
displaying the 1935 license tags are strays in the 
eyes of the law and must be picked up and held 
until officially licensed. The point we are trying 


to make is that we can and do take all the time re- 
quired to catch the strays with a minimum of ex- 
citement and discomfort to the dogs themselves. 


With that in mind we were momentarily dis- 
turbed that the lady in question charged our agents 
with beating the unlicensed victims with a black 
snake whip before catching them. When we stop 
to think about it, we don’t much wonder at the 
charge. The accompanying photograph does 
prove that the lasso we use resembles a Simon 
Legree whip, but as we explained to the friend who 
called, the iron ring fastened to the end of the 
lash enables us to convert it into a smooth running 
loop which our men very expertly drop over the 
heads of escaping dogs just long enough to enable 
them to gather them up in their arms to place in 
the truck. 


We have used rope snares on the ends of broom 
handles, also nets. The former proved a little 
severe at times and are used now only on vicious 
dogs where protection for the man is required; and 
the nets were discarded because of the mental 
anguish of the dog at finding himself helplessly 
enmeshed and the stern measures which had to be 
used to release him as he snapped at his captors in 
self-defense. 

We repeat, dog catching is one of the most un- 
pleasant tasks, but we must not evade it and we 
welcome the opportunity to make this explanation. 


Man Does Have a Heart at Times 
N INTERESTING article appeared in a news- 


paper a year or two ago. It was related 

that a pair of robins had built their nest in 
the brake end of a box car, idling on a siding of one 
of the large railroad companies. Orders had been 
issued to remove the car when the discovery was 
made. 

A message was hurried to headquarters explain- 
ing the situation, and a further order went forth 
that the birds were not to be molested; the car was 
to remain where it was until no longer required as a 
maternity ward. 


A little later a delightful little tale was published 
in a New York City daily, explaining that a 
mother cat had appeared at one of the busy cross- 
ings in the city with a kitten in her mouth. The 
traffic officer on duty took in the situation at a 
glance, and stopped all traffic until the little 
mother reached the other side. Later in the day 
she appeared with another baby, and yet again and 
again, until five crossings, each time with a pre- 
cious burden, had been successfully negotiated, due 
to the codperation of the traffic officer. Many 
very important people played second fiddle to a 
cat that day. 


Now we have a brand-new tale to relate. Til- 
den H. Barnard, a game warden in Nashua, N. H., 
a few days ago discovered that several hundred 
swallows were raising families in a large sand bank 
scheduled to be moved as a part of a $200,000 pub- 
lic works project. City officials were informed 
and were so impressed that a conference was 
called which resulted in a postponement of opera- 
tions until a time more convenient to the birds. 

When we read such stories the day seems 
brighter. 
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Who's Who in Dogdom 
(Continued from page 3) 


top stair waiting to be carried down. All this is a 
part of his daily routine. 

Of course he enjoys attention. What dog does 
not? He has learned that when he goes about on 
three legs, as he sometimes does from a little weak- 
ness in one knee, he gets much more petting 
and praise from visitors, so when he is scolded he 
invariably takes advantage of this fact and goes 
about with a most pathetic limp, thus getting de- 
sired results. 

Mr. Sellar says: “Tag helps sustain the morale 
of the staff at times by just being around in his 
friendly little way.” 

Surely it is no mean honor this little dog has 
won and would seem to argue a strain of good 
blood from some remote ancestor, since to be 
exalted from humble beginnings has proved a test 
of character before which many men have gone 
down. 

Perhaps it is just another case of Personality 
plus. 


Just One More Faithful Dog 


N MAY 20 we received an unsigned letter, 
bearing an Allston postmark, asking the 
League to intercede to have humanely dis- 

posed of a dog which has been waiting at an 
elevator entrance in St. Anthony’s Hospital at 
Rock Island, Illinois, for ten years for the return 
of his owner. The dog, a Scotch Collie, saw his 
master carried into the elevator on a stretcher. 
There is no way to convey to Shep the information 
that his master died the following day, so he just 
waits. 

The letter we received was so troubled and 
earnest in tone that we wrote to the Franciscan 
Sisters at St. Anthony Hospital, who assure us 
that the dog is beloved by hundreds, is well cared 
for, goes out for exercise, and is not truly unhappy. 
We trust the writer of the letter will read this and 
be comforted. 


Marthas Vineyard 


Word from Edgartown indicates that Miss 
Foote’s work is progressing nicely. The clinic of 
the Marthas Vineyard Animal Rescue League is 
being efficiently conducted this year by Dr. 
Stanley Whitlock. 


A Question and the Answer 
(Continued from page 5) 


collectors’ records indicate that the permanent 
horse population of Boston and the immediate 
vicinity is but 4,100. These figures indicate the 
volume of traffic in horses locally. We are refer- 
ring more particularly to the public sales figures, 
and it also indicates that our agents travel far 
afield in the State correcting abuses, giving relief, 
and putting away those creatures to whom life has 
become a burden. Yes, the Horse Rescue Fund is 
still functioning, and enables us to come to the 
rescue of animals long before they reach the piti- 
ful state of the horse in the picture, when we can 
take legal steps to compel their surrender. An in- 
vestment of five, six or seven dollars, never more, 
except in extremely rare cases, saves many a horse 
months of weary suffering. 


Funds for Live Stock Activities 
We are very grateful for the liberal response to 
our appeal for funds to aid us in carrying on our 
campaign against the cruelties encountered in 
transportation of live stock. 
Details show an interest by many people over a 
wide area: 


No. of Gifts Amount Total 
PF ,. ” -- RRR EEE a ee ee $ 1.00 $232.00 
TAS ates 6A ccekney sons afta arnt 2.00 296.00 

SD) Pes cde Reo. ee cea ateuge 3.00 105.00 
Gs 36 eee eee a eee 4.00 4.00 
UU aera. Nate on as 5.00 565.00 
Lee te Ze eRe nn ea a 6.00 6.00 

2) Oa Ie eget. ain, ce Wg oa lon Sys 10.00 560.00 
A area yen) Ais Norpoisc esas Bsa 15.00 60.00 

Le ee eatin: ryt Aa 20.00 20.00 
LO ee eee ea ee aise ee 25.00 250.00 
Fee tat pect at ge tte wis a i 50.00 50.00 

A De Re EEE Sra els Set Sy arnt 100.00 400 .00 
[Reo teat ccoae es, oWeee Oem eins 200.00 200.00 

LisPoes Sask Gusto ea eee . 20 .20 

ap ate Ee EN cee na nie Met te eee eas, 00 

OM Ae Fen NS aon RL .00 3.00 

Ee era ROS He BR nono took 4+ + 

A lyeS 3s) Beier Be Lee ee $2752. Wh 
Contributions are still coming in—though 


slowly now, of course. One gift was sent by two 
very good friends of the League now living in 
London, personal friends of Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith. Without their permission, which we 
shall not have the time to secure, we cannot men- 
tion their names, though well known to all of you, 
but it is gratifying that interest in the League’s 
activities is sustained year after year. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Our Cover Pictures 


LETTER written to and published by one of 
the leading magazines, protesting against 
the continual use of beautiful girls as cover 

designs and suggesting a more general use of ani- 
mal pictures, caused us to wonder whether we 
were not inviting criticism by using dog pictures so 
frequently. Our Annual Report issue, our May 
issue and this one greeted you with dog studies. 
There are other animals to choose from, but some- 
how our selections have run to dogs. 

We have something different in mind for our 
November magazine, but we want you to speak up 
and advise us on any topic, knowing that by so 
doing you are helping us to send out a paper our 
members will read carefully. 


A Well-Earned Letter of Appreciation 


We fight cruelty in every form and prosecute 
those individuals who cannot be made to under- 
stand in any other manner that cruel practices 
will not be tolerated. We should be just as ready 
to commend all who make it a part of their creed 
to apply the Golden Rule in their relations with 
animals as well as with their fellow men, and it was 
with a very willing heart that we sent a letter of 
appreciation after receiving the following letter: 

I thought you would be interested to know that 
there is a very kind man in my neighborhood. He 
takes care of dogs and cats, day and night. He owns 
a store at 124 Bird Street, Dorchester, Mass., and feeds 
all dumb animals every day of the week. I really 
think as a friend he deserves some credit. He is not a 
bit wealthy, only a hard-working man trying to sup- 
port his family. I would appreciate it a great deal if 
you would send him a medal or something to show you 
appreciate what he is doing. His address is Mr. John 
Turley, 124 Bird Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


A Friend To Be Proud Of 


We want to say just a word about Mrs. Abby 
C. Marsden, who lives in Lawrence, Mass. She 
recently celebrated her 96th birthday, and is still 
active and keen of mind, and interested in every- 
thing the League is doing. Frequent letters from 
her discuss animal welfare matters, and we con- 
sider it a privilege to publicly voice our apprecia- 
tion of her interest. 


We Report Progress on Our New 
Headquarters Building 


ANY promises of gifts toward our Building 

Fund have been made, but actual contri- 

butions have been few in number. We 

are impatient, of course, to reach the $100,000 
mark, which we feel would justify us in starting 
building operations, but there is not the least 
doubt in our minds that our efforts will succeed 
within a reasonable time. We are crowded for 
space, as we already have told you, which explains 
our eagerness to tear down the old walls and build 
up the new. We are wondering if some of our 
friends and well-wishers might not be willing to 
promise a contribution to be paid in installments 
over a specified time, or to be paid in a lump sum 
at some future date. Each and every gift or 
definite promise of a certain amount later on 
helps us to plan more definitely and intelligently. 

We have planned for monthly meetings of the 
League staff for a general discussion of matters 
relating to our work. Suggestions have been in- 
vited along all lines, which explains the following 
communication: 

My suggestion is that the League take immediate 
steps to move into quarters in the vicinity of the present 
location such as the Motor Mart, or Ginter’s Bakery, or 
some such location, and that the present League head- 
quarters be razed and a new building erected on this 
location, or on one within seeing distance of the present 
site. 

With the money now set aside, pledged and collected 
for the new building, plus the asset of the present ground, 
any bank or building concern should be tickled pink to 
finance such a building. As soon as material evidence 
is visible to the public that a new building to the memory 
of Mrs. Huntington Smith is in progress, many more 
thousands of dollars will be given to this worthy enter- 
prise. 

A new building will relieve the need for scores of sug- 
gestions I might make, many of which I have previously 
made either in writing or orally. 


(Signed) W. A. Youna. 


Our Board of Directors and the wise heads of our 
Finance Committee would have to study carefully 
such a plan, of course. The suggestion was born of 
a sort of desperation on the part of one who labors 
under a tremendous handicap, due to crowded 
quarters and other unfavorable working conditions. 
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The amount we are at present paying for garage 
rent would pay the interest at the rate of 4% on 
$15,000 of building bonds, he further points out. 
Unquestionably we could build much more 
cheaply this year than next. Have you a helpful 
suggestion? 


Chico, a Boston War Horse 


HICO, proud equine veteran, is one of the 
few surviving of those countless hero horses 
which actually engaged in the World War 

overseas. 

‘Now thirty years of age, and nearly blind, 
Chico is still in active military service, being cared 
for daily by his true friend who cared for him 
through his entire military career. He still does 
light duty and, from his comfortable box stall in 
the Commonwealth Armory, receives his many 
friends. <A black horse, 15.2 hands, 1050 lbs. half 
thoroughbred, foaled 1903, he came from the 
stables of Mrs. Larz Anderson, where he has been 
used as a saddle horse and jumper.” 

* *K * * * 


Thus was Chico introduced to you in Our Four- 
rooted Frrenps of January 1934. Taps have 
since been officially sounded for him. Early in 
July, quite blind, he was brought, seeking safe 
haven, to our Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 
He did not seek in vain, nor will he ever be turned 
out. A comfortable box stall has become his 
home, and, as soon as he becomes familiar with his 
new quarters, he will be introduced gradually to a 
safe grazing plot. 

A close study of his photograph will explain our 
prediction that he will not be with us long. Care- 
ful attention to his bodily needs may keep him 
comfortable over another year, but it seems hardly 
likely that life will be prolonged for a longer period. 
We hasten to explain further that should his loss 
of sight and other infirmities of age make life a 
burden to him he will not be compelled to reach 
the end of the “long, long trail” unassisted. 

Chico entered military service in 1916. In 
September 1917 he sailed with the 101st Field 
Artillery for France, and served his country on the 
Chemin des Dames near Soisson. In March Chico 
went with his regiment to Brienne le Chateau, 
thence to Toul and to the sector assigned near St. 
Michiel. He saw service at Apremont, Seichprey, 
Chateau Thierry, Torey and Belleau, then the 
heights of Entrepilly. During much of this time 
he was under constant fire. Those poor sprung 


knees indicate hard military service. There was 
at least one occasion, we are told, when only his 
speed, endurance and tractability saved his own 
life and that of his rider, General Sherburne. 

It is sad, indeed, to see the years creep up on so 
noble an animal, gradually sapping his strength, 
diminishing the fire within him, and causing him 
to appear a mere shadow of his former elegant self. 
We were tempted to publish a picture taken of 
him years ago, then for a brief moment considered 
showing him in his prime as compared with his 
present frail condition, but we are not honoring 
him for what he was. We applaud what he has 
done, but our hats are off to him as he rests in our 
barn at Dedham today, with his war decorations 
displayed outside his stall. 

Come out and greet Chico—a matchless steed, 
standing with others of his kind who little know of 
his fame. They would not begrudge him the 
plaudits of the multitude if they did know it. 

Of such stuff are all horses made. 
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Cape Cod Branch 


ITH the coming of summer, our work has 

greatly increased. Our two agents are 

kept very busy, and as Walter Nickerson 
of Eastham is now a county dog officer as well, he 
covers many miles investigating special cases. On 
and after June 1, in codperation with selectmen 
and town dog officers, it became the duty of our 
agents to give warning to owners of unlicensed 
dogs. In accordance with recent changes in 
Massachusetts Dog Laws, if this warning goes 
unheeded, all such dogs are taken into 
custody. 

In time of need, a charitable organization may 
not stop to consider too fully what it can or cannot 
afford to do. Plainly it was our duty to provide 
adequate shelter and protection for such dogs. 
From Harwich eastward at this time were several 
hundred dogs still unlicensed. To the credit of 
human nature, be it said that before the eleventh 
hour a large proportion of these licenses were paid. 
There remained, however, many more animals in 
need than could possibly have been cared for in 
our former cramped quarters, so we are thankful 
that we have new buildings, both at West Harwich 
and Eastham. Both are small and erected at 
comparatively low cost, but are convenient, sani- 
tary, insulated from summer sun and with a good 
heating system for winter. At our West Harwich 
receiving station, each dog has a separate outdoor 
runway, and at Eastham similar runways will 
soon be completed. 

In stating that an unlicensed dog must be kept 
in custody for six days unless claimed in the mean- 
time by an owner and license paid, mere print fails 
to tell the true story. If, however, on a hot June 
day, a person going to one of our kennels were to 
remain untouched by what he finds, he must in- 
deed be hard-hearted. In one pen is a rough- 
coated terrier, part Airedale, part Irish, with un- 
kempt coat. She is very thin, evidently having 
been underfed for a long time, but she stands 
looking wistfully out, waiting and watching. In 
an out-door pen beyond is a big brown mongrel. 
He is in good condition and moves restlessly about, 
alert, listening. Near him is a small white dog 
pawing the wire, tail wagging. Here is good news. 
This lucky dog wore a license tag when picked up 
on a Cape Cod highway several days before. His 
owner, living in a town near Boston, has been noti- 
fied by our League, and after a trip of some ninety 
miles is soon due to arrive. 

Can any sane person feel we are not justified in 


VACATION TIME ON CAPE COD 


giving shelter to these dogs and to many others in 
need? Some will be claimed by their owners. 
Others we shall place in new homes. For still 
others in deplorable condition, innocent victims of 
circumstance, the only kindness we can render is 
to put them humanely away. Can any mortal 
begrudge that in their last hours we give them 
what comfort we can? 

Not long ago, our West Harwich agent, Preston 
Rogers, took into custody a dog which had bitten 
a little girl who was trying to help him. Investi- 
gation revealed that the owner had died some time 
previously and that although the dog was being 
fed by a kind neighbor, he had no settled home. 
Thus he had grown suspicious of strangers and, 
through no fault of his own, had become danger- 
ous. Taken immediately in charge by our agent, 
further menace to human beings was averted. So 
our League does protect human as well as animal 
life, though persons prone to reproach us for 
“putting dogs before children” seem oblivious to 
this fact. 

Now, with an empty treasury, we are facing our 
fifth fiscal year. In our annual circular just pub- 
lished, we thanked all friends who have helped us 
in the past, and begged them still to stand by in 
order that our work may expand and become in- 
creasingly useful. 

We feel that if the service we render in the 
community was fully and generally understood 


and appreciated, we would be assured of 
continued and increasing support from the 
public. 


MarGARET Morse Corrrn. 
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Little Things 
By James Stephens 


Little things that run and 
quail 
And die in 
despair; 
Little things that fight and 
fail 
And fall on sea and earth 
and air; 


silence and 


All trapped and frightened 
little things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear 
our prayer; 
As we forgive those done to 
Us, 
The lamb, the linnet, and 
the hare, 
Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures everywhere. 


Boston Globe 


A Visit from Little America 


HE street door opened, and we were greeted 

not by an icy blast but by a genuine breath 

from Antarctica, nevertheless,—Tagger, Boss 
and Husky, three of Admiral Byrd’s dogs had ar- 
rived for a little stay with us. Their pictures 
adorn the cover page. We have been inclined to 
think of sledge dogs as a species unendowed with 
affection for the human race, lacking most of the 
doggie traits and graces which link mankind and 
dogkind so closely together. 

We think of them as battling each other for 
frozen fish and other bits of food to keep life in 
their bodies, and only settling into their harness 
and pulling heavy loads because on the back of the 
sled a man is riding, cracking a whip with a long 
lash, which will hurt if there is any shirking. 

We very carefully cleared the way for these 
seemingly semi-vicious visitors of ours, and felt 
rather relieved when they were safely locked in 
separate cages. A look of wonderment appeared 
in their faces, and after a moment or two they 
gave voice to a sound, not so widely divorced 
from a whine of protest, at the indignity of being 
deprived of their liberty. Tails were wagging and 
we were sniffed at in the manner of all the other 
hundred and one dogs in our kennels, and we be- 


gan to realize that our visitors were perfect gentle- 
men in all respects. 

We would not have you believe they wanted to 
be nursed or fussed over to any great extent, but 
they appreciated a pat on the head, and were will- 
ing to go far beyond half way to be friends. 

Later on, a fourth dog (Buck) from the Expedi- 
tion was sent to spend some days at Pine Ridge. 
While we were forced to keep him in a box stall in 
the barn most of the time as a precaution against 
losing him, he, too, proved to be an ambassador, 
elected by the clan of huskies, to tell the world 
that the lack of ordinary home comforts and crude 
environment which surrounds them from birth, 
despite their strength and the ruggedness of their 
bringing up, does not destroy that spark which can 
be readily kindled into a flame, making them one 
with the dogs that inspired the verse: 

The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed. 
His messages to humans come 

By faithful conduct and by deed. 
He shows as seldom mortals do 

A high ideal of being true. 


In addition to these dogs Admiral Byrd brought 
back a young bull which had been born in Little 
America. Many predictions were made as to its 
actions when first introduced to a green pasture. 
To the amazement and disappointment of all, he 
did not recognize a clover field as a banquet board, 
and contentedly munched hay, with which he was 
familiar. 

We are reminded of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s di- 
lemma and its solution when he found that cows 
sent to Labrador would not at first eat the moss 
which constituted the principal article of food for 
deer which were kept for dairy purposes.  Per- 
sistent coaxing failed of its purpose, but the re- 
sourceful doctor prepared a barrel of sweetened 
water, then sprinkled the moss. This ruse worked 
and the plan was continued until the miniature 
dairy herd learned to take the moss straight. 


Tattooing Poultry 


HERE have been a number of inquiries 

regarding the newer practice of tattooing 

poultry as an aid to identification following 
theft. We have made a careful investigation and 
find it is really practically painless. A registered 
code number is tattooed with a stencil on the web 
of the wing and the operation itself does not dis- 
turb the chicken half as much as holding it during 
the process. If later abuses creep into the practice, 
your agents will promptly take steps to stop them. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Last Season's Work. Plans for the Coming Season 


By B. Maude Phillips 


FTER having put on 192 shows during the 
past season, the marionette missionaries of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston are en- 

joying a well-earned rest awaiting the time when 
they will be renovated for next season’s work. 
They certainly deserve this vacation, having 
labored day after day, and many nights as well, 
preaching the gospel of kindly consideration for 
every living thing to thousands of children in 
the public and private schools of Metropolitan 
Boston and surrounding cities and towns. 


[Epiror’s Norre.—Their creators, affectionately 
termed ‘Our Show Girls” by fellow workers at the 
League, deserve the same kindly consideration. Miss 
Nielsen has been granted an extended rest period, and 
Miss Phillips’ vacation comes in August and will be 
promptly followed by good hard work.| 

Audiences in churches, clubs and other organiza- 
tions have listened to the story of Peter Rabbit, 
Red Riding Hood, and Hansel and Gretel, heavily 
charged with humane propaganda, and have been 
amused, entertained and always impressed with 
the antics of the little creatures, which seem truly 
alive. ‘Teachers, educators and the children all 
urge a follow-up story of Peter Rabbit for next 
season, so we asked Thornton Burgess if he would 
not write something for us in his own inimitable 
style in the interest of furthering the good Peter 
has already done during the past two years. He 
cordially responded to our suggestion, and we are 
hoping that we may have his permission to go to 
Springfield early in September to demonstrate to 
him the marionette play of Peter Rabbit, trusting 
we may inspire him to write a sequel which will 
emphasize the lessons already planted in the 
minds of the children through the medium of these 
charming little creatures that all little ones, and 
older folks as well, love. 

Letters and drawings of the various scenes are 
constantly arriving from the children. They 
prove we are succeeding in our undertaking in no 
uncertain way. 

We received a letter recently which shows that 
our work is being noticed. The author of a book 
on marionettes, who has done a lot of that work in 
the middle west and on the western coast, wrote to 
the Boys and Girls Book Shop in Boston asking if 


there was any one in or around Boston doing 
marionette work with a purpose. The Book Shop 
referred her to the League, and we were asked to 
furnish material for a chapter in her new book tell- 
ing what we have been doing along this line. Then 
too, we have had visitors from other states, desir- 
ing to witness our work in the schools with the 
hope that they in turn might do a similar type of 
work in their own home schools. ‘They all agree 
that we are on the right track. 

We are already committed for many dates and 
it would seem as if we would have to confine our 
work almost exclusively to the schools hereafter. 
After all, the main purpose of the Humane Educa- 
tion Department is to teach and urge kindness to 
every living thing on the part of the children in the 
schools and to form a strong junior member or- 
ganization of the League. When the new building 
is an accomplished fact, we shall be able to invite 
these youngsters for lectures and real development 
as Crusaders who will go forth with zeal and deter- 
mination to better conditions of the animals that 
were put into this world and entitled to our care 
and protection. 

We hardly need to dwell upon the benefits which 
will accrue to the children themselves. 


Stray Kitten 


An unimportant 
Fragile kitten, 
Hiding in refuge 
Under a sack, 
Timidly steals 
To inspect my finger, 
Purrs with contentment 
And rolls on its back. 
Gazes at me 
With a questioning wonder— 
Am I a friend 
In this world of fears 
Or just an acquaintance 
Who, on passing, 
Likes the velvety touch 
Of a kitten’s ears? 
Donap PaGe. 
In Christian Science Monitor. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Wesley A. Young, D.V.M. 


Dr. George W. Mather, who served as assistant 
in the Clinic in 1934, is again acting in that capac- 


ity. He is an honor graduate of the Veterinary 
Division of Iowa State College of Ames, Iowa. 
He plans to practise in Hingham, Mass., after 
completing his service during July and August at 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, unless the 
League is able to employ him permanently. He has 
earned the confidence of all with whom he has come 
in contact in the Clinic, and merits the support of 
every one interested in good veterinary service. 


3,418 
1,629 


Cases treated second quarter, 1935......... 
Telephone calls, second quarter, 1935....... 


Fleas 


O MORE appropriate subject could appear 
in Our Fourrootep FRIENps at this 
time than a discussion of fleas. Doubtless 

many of the readers of our magazine are right now 
chasing some of these troublesome insects off their 
dogs and cats. 

There are many different types of fleas; the 
scientific bulletins state that there are more than 
five hundred species. However, they all do es- 
sentially the same thing, namely: multiply rapidly 
during the warm season of the year, and make life 
very unpleasant for dogs, cats, and some humans. 

Nature regulates fleas by temperature. In 
other words, they cannot exist during the cold 
months of the year except in some part of the 
house that is warm, and, at the same time, more or 
less undisturbed by daily cleaning, ete. 

Successful control of the flea depends prin- 
cipally upon removing the fleas and eggs from the 
host dog or cat, and making living quarters clean 
by disinfecting them, and applying something to 
the animals to prevent reinfestation. Sounds 
simple, doesn’t it, but one must keep religiously at 
it to avoid a fresh flock coming in from out-of- 
doors, and in a few days being multiplied into a 
tremendous horde of pestiferous insects. 

Cleaning of the animals, house, kennels, ete., 
should take place at the same time, that is, the 
same day. Do not clean the animal and permit it 
to go to an unclean kennel or basement for a nap, 
returning thoroughly infested with fleas again. 

To begin with, if the animal is badly infested, 
bathe it with a good flea soap, making certain that 
you form a lather on the dog’s body and not in the 
tub. Todo this, put only about one or two inches 
of luke-warm water in the tub, then pick up a bit of 
water, place it on the animal’s back, add soap and 
create a lather at this point. Add a little more 
water and enough soap to enable you to spread the 
lather over the entire body of the animal. As soon 
as this has been accomplished, you should rinse all 
traces of soap from the hair coat. Rub with a 
coarse towel until thoroughly dry. Just as soon as 
the animal is dry you should dust on some sort of 
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flea powder. This application is to prevent a new 
collection of fleas assembling on the dog’s body. 
If it is an assured fact that the animal is fairly free 
of fleas, then you might well dispense with the 
bath and begin with powder. Sometimes it is 
necessary to thoroughly dust the hair coat with 
powder, and wrap the animal in a cloth or a 
blanket for a period of from ten to fifteen minutes, 
then unwrap and brush the excessive powder and 
stupefied fleas onto a square of paper or piece of 
cotton flannel, with lint side up. This collec- 
tion of fleas can then be destroyed. Many of 
these stupefied fleas would return to life if per- 
mitted to remain in the open air. This method of 
removing fleas is quite practical for the average 
cat. After the animal is once cleaned free of fleas 
and powder, you should apply a little powder 
every day or two to prevent reinfestation. 

As to bathing cats, this may be done safely if 
you use luke-warm water and avoid chilling by 
thoroughly drying in a warm place. Some cats do 
not object to water and can be bathed without 
much difficulty. If it becomes necessary to bathe 
a cat which objects to water, try to accomplish 
this by just standing kitty in about one-half inch of 
water, permitting a little time to elapse while she 
learns to walk around in the water, then gradually 
place the water up over her limbs and_ body. 
If it becomes necessary to bathe a cat that really 
and truly objects to the bathing process, you may 
use a strong denim bag. Rub the soap inside the 
bag, then place kitty in the bag, with her head out, 
tucking up the drawstring about her neck just tight 
enough so that you may insert your finger inside 
around her neck. Soak water through the bag 
and then use the sides of it, brush fashion, and in 
this way you can successfully shampoo a cat re- 
gardless of her dislike for the water. Naturally 
no one is going to use this method unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, but sometimes it is essential to 
bathe cats even though they violently object to 
the proceeding. 

Mats of hair on the animal’s body should be re- 
moved by combing if they are small; otherwise, use 
scissors, snipping carefully between the mats and 
skin. Just snip a few hairs at a time so you can 
see what you are doing and avoid cutting the skin. 
After the mat is clipped free, comb and brush to 
straighten the remaining hair. This may leave 
the hair coat a bit ragged in appearance, but mats 
of any size can only be removed by clipping. If 
permitted to remain they simply increase in size, 
and of course become densely populated with fleas 
and eventually, due to their foulness, create skin 
irritation. 


Now that we have the animal rid of fleas, we 
must go on to prevent reinfestation. To do this 
you must go through the house with vermin spray, 
insect powder, flea powder, naphtha flakes, or 
moth repellers of any character. Spray or spread 
it about especially under your rugs, around cracks 
and crevices in the floors, and over the entire base- 
ment, paying especial attention to such parts of 
the basement as may be either earth or sand floors. 
Then, too, there is a part of the house in some in- 
stances that is open to the basement over the 
foundation walls, but probably out under the sun 
room or piazza. This is a very troublesome spot, 
for it is difficult to reach in your defleaing process. 
It is an ideal breeding location for fleas. Some- 
times it becomes necessary to use a hose and hot 
water, thoroughly soaking this area. 

The sprays and powders just mentioned must be 
used about any kennels, basements, beds, etce., 
used by your pets. Naturally you will launder 
any blankets, pads, etc., but there are always 
many things about the pet’s sleeping quarters that 
cannot be laundered. Even after laundering, you 
must use something to prevent the fleas collecting 
in the clean place. 

To keep your home and pets free from fleas, you 
must begin this schedule when hot weather ar- 
rives, and keep at it as often as necessary until the 
weather has been cold sufficiently long to freeze 
the outdoor supply of fleas. Reinfestation ordi- 
narily takes place from fleas carried indoors by the 
animals from your lawn or your neighbors’ animals. 

After a brief spell of freezing weather, most of 
the flea trouble will automatically disappear. How- 
ever, some homes remain infested, due to favor- 
able living conditions for the fleas within the house. 

Judicious application of the different powders, 
sprays, ete., will eliminate this trouble. 


Why Our Agents are so Often 
Late for Dinner 


HE plaintive mewing of a two weeks old 

kitten which had fallen down a sewer at 

West Brookline Street and Shawmut Avenue 
yesterday was more than neighbors could stand. 
So they called the Animal Rescue League, but 
that didn’t immediately solve the problem. 
No amount of coaxing availed, so the League 
experts lowered a cat trap, baited with juicy 
salmon. Even then, it was nearly three hours 
before kitty ‘‘bit,” the trap door clanged, and the 
handful of fur was rescued. 

* * * x 


This item, clipped from Boston Herald. 
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REPORT OF THE INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Variety Greets the Men of This Department Each Morning as They Plan the Day's Work 
By Archibald MacDonald 


UR last quarterly report dealt principally 
with live stock shipments, and while we 
were just as busily engaged with the same 

problems during the last thirteen weeks we shall 
make a more varied report in this issue. 

We want you to know the work of the Inspection 
Department includes problems relating to almost 
everything which walks, or flies, or creeps, ranging 
all the way from snapping turtles to horses; includ- 
ing dogs, cats, birds and mistreated pets of all 
kinds, with a wild animal or two thrown in for 
good measure every so often. 

The splendid response to our appeal for funds to 
be used in correcting and preventing cruelty and 
abuse to live stock in transit will enable us to put 
more and more emphasis on this very important 
activity. We assure you our efforts in behalf of 
the immature calf and the sickly and debilitated 
animal, made possible by your contributions, are 
bearing fruit. 


Cooperation Brings Results 


In order to cobrdinate our plans in the interest 
of quick results, we have been keeping very closely 
in touch with the Concord 8. P. C. A. of New 
Hampshire, as Concord is one of the main arteries 
through which trucks, as well as rail shipments, 
flow, and a recent conference with Mr. LeRoy 
Painting, President of that organization, we feel 
has been mutually beneficial. 

Trips have likewise been taken to some of the 
loading terminals in Maine, in an advisory 
capacity, meeting humane agents from other dis- 
tricts, striving for the sort of codperation that will 
result in less misery for the animals shipped into 
Massachusetts for human consumption. 


Out-of-the-Way Places Now On Our Regular Route 


The small abattoirs scattered throughout the 
country are being visited regularly. We wish the 
inscription, and sentiment back of it, which is re- 
ported as being on display over the workers’ en- 
trance to a Dresden abattoir could find a place in 
some of these slaughter houses we have visited. Our 
memory is faulty, and’ we may not be quoting the 
inscription perfectly, but it goes something like this: 


Thine is a task of blood 

Perform that task with mercy. 

Let the sudden blow bring death, 
Such death as thou thyself would ask. 


In some of our large packing houses we find 
signs calling attention to the financial loss caused 
by rough handling and bruising, but there is no 
appeal for considerate handling based upon the 
suffering of the animal itself. 

We are reminded of the English cattle drover, 
who, haled before the Magistrate for cruelty, 
pleaded, ‘““There was no cruelty as long as you 
didn’t hit °em where it marked the meat.”’ 

However, even if the plea is made sufficiently 
strong for careful handling for economic reasons, 
and nothing else, we are for it. 

We are visiting farms more regularly, on the 
lookout for lame horses, animals being worked 
with sore shoulders, horses poorly shod, or with no 
shoes at all, poorly fed and improperly bedded 
stock of all kinds; barns and sheds lacking light 
and ventilation, with an eye open for those tem- 
porary receiving yards for live stock we mentioned 
in our last report. 

On these trips we make a note of the stables 
with leaky roofs and wide cracks which must be 
cared for before cold weather sets in. 


Beneficial Results Indicated 


On one of these farms in Wilmington we de- 
stroyed an old horse being worked in a plough. 
Broken-down tendons in addition to advanced 
age necessitated this action. 

We will not burden you with the details con- 
cerning the horses we were called upon to merci- 
fully put away during the last quarter except to 
mention as types, an aged horse, chronically lame, 
which we found hauling a junk wagon in Chelsea 
and a saddle horse in Scituate, suffering with 
fistula, a victim of neglect. 

Hours are spent on our errands of mercy preach- 
ing the gospel of good care and proper feed, and 
clean and well fitting harnesses. 

We prosecute for cruelty when circumstances 
demand it, but we want to leave with you the 
thought that we are actively and continually 
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preventing cruelty by giving advice where needed, 
suggesting remedies, by persuasion and by threats, 
which we back up when occasion demands tt. 


New Sports (?) 

Dog and horse racing adds to our worries at 
present. The former calls for inspection running 
into the small hours of the morning. We watch 
the training as well as the racing proper. No 
whippets have been used to date. English grey- 
hounds, averaging 65 pounds each, perform 
nightly for the entertainment of the multitude. 
They chase a mechanical rabbit for one-quarter 
mile, sometimes 200 to 400 feet further. ‘These 
distances are run in from 26 to 31 seconds. Ten 
races are run nightly, eight dogs to a race; less 
than five minutes total racing each evening, but it 
takes from 8 to 12 o’clock to complete the program. 

These dogs are inspected both before and after 
each race, and to date no serious trouble has been 
encountered. 

Horse racing is a still newer game in Massachu- 
setts. There is little to report to date. There 
will be broken legs and other injuries, and your 
agents will be on hand to attend to them when they 
come. 


Record of Animals for Second Quarter 


To Safeguard Your Pets: 


See your veterinarian promptly when dangerous 
symptoms appear. 


Use no irritating soap for bathing purposes. 


Gain full confidence of your dog by treating him 
like a gentleman. 


Give no worm medicines without consulting your 
veterinarian. 


Exercise your dog regularly. 
Sun and air bedding daily. 
Trim toe nails when needed. 


It your dog or cat refuses to eat for a day or two, 
especially during hot weather, don’t urge it. 


Observe the same care on the road toward animals 
as children. 


Never punish your dog unless he knows what it is 
all about, and then be considerate. 


Supply continuous fresh drinking water. 


Telephone the Animal Rescue League of Boston when in doubt 
about any matter affecting the welfare of your animal. 


of 1935, Exclusive of Marthas Vineyard 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Miscelane 
Dogs | Cats | and | Cattle | and arid oP a aes otal 
| Mules Swine Birds 
Collected by Ambulance........ | 2,511 | 18,874 | 72 126 21,583 
Delivered by Owners...........| 1,300 | 2,120 | | yin 42 | 3,539 
Investigation Department...... Q41 | 5S de o00 = 341 45 9 1,254 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Pine Ridgé...n 8 4a ase ae ee 145 | 210 
Medfield 425403 20e beat 29 | 8 37 
Livi) po dit, eg SR eee ee os 40 3,422 
Northampton Street...........| 139) 551 9 699 
North Bennett Street.......... 31 | 284 | 1 316 
Cambridse.ae haar ee os vais. a ay 0) 291 
Chelsea Hust oo fa outs Say ee OF Ke BOS 950 
East Boston, Meridian St.......| 90] 414 504 
West Harwicheyae oss. oe AG fe S148 4 WS 
Basthstnz, oat oar 44 | 96 1 141 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury... ..| 64 401 465 
Clinie 6) ae cater ac Porc sa ea | 2,393 855 | | 170 3,418 
| 
Totele Gee tak ee eth O20 eager 560 | 341 45 158 | 393 37,002 


* Destroyed, 72. 
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